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My first six months at MassArt have 
been intellectually stimulating and 
challenging and I feel privileged to be 
a part of this institution. ve thought 
a great deal about MassArt’s origins as 
a teaching institution and the serious 
charge that both the legislature and 
industry have set before us. The excite- 
ment and opportunity for us today is to 
build on our past as we respond to all 
of the challenges that educational insti- 
tutions — and individuals — will face 


as we approach the next century. 


More than 30 top executives of design and advertising companies in 
Boston recently joined me and a number of MassArt faculty and staff 
members in a dialogue on the role of design education and the impact 
of technology. These professionals acknowledged that students must be able to use 
new technologies as a tool. Fundamentally, however, they pleaded that we continue 
to emphasize — and even strengthen — our commitment to an 
education that focuses on helping students develop problem- 
solving ability, expand their creativity, and communicate well. 


Here at MassArt we don’t think of educators as experts who serve as passive 

conduits for received knowledge. The teacher is really a coach or mentor who 

guides students to become active learners who will be able to integrate various 

> disciplines and knowledge. I find it exciting that this belief stands at the core of all 

MassArt teaching — and our preparation of teachers — and that our leadership now 
serves as a model for other disciplines. I firmly believe that education in art, design 
and art education has never been more essential than it is today. And I am also 
convinced that MassArt is leading the way in examining modes of pedagogy, using 
new tools, and in preparing educators at all stages of their careers. 


This issue of Perspectives highlights both our philosophies of art education and the 
programs through which we put them in practice. Once you have read it, I think you 
will agree. 


— Katherine Sloan 
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Thanks to the foresight of Walter Smith, 
Massachusetts College of Art’s founder 
and first principal, MassArt owns 108 
drawings made by some of its earliest 
students in the course of their required 
programs. Smith held on to these works 
in order “to form a record of the direct 
influence of the School in Industrial Art.” 
As MassArt looks forward to its 125th 
anniversary in 1998, these works are also tangible 
reminders of the commitment to a challenging and rigor- 
ous education that remains at the core of the College’s 
mission. 


The formal exercises were made by students at the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, as the College was first 
named, between 1874 and 1880 to fulfill the school’s 
explicit requirements. Smith’s signature indicates that the 
works successfully met the goals of composition, tech- 
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(Above) 
Carrie Nolen, 
Shaded Drawing in India Ink, 1874 


| (Right) 
A. Hun Berry attended 1873-1876 
Analysis of Styles of Historical 
| Ornament, 1874 
| Original rendered with opaque 
watercolor and ink accents 
over graphite drawing 


The decades of the 1870s and 
1880s represent the height of the 
Aesthetic Movement in the United 
States and England. It was a 

| movement that embraced multiple 
trends of revival and reform styles 
as designers moved away from 

a unified concept of beauty, to 
more liberated, eclectic forms of 
expression. 


This study of historical ornaments 
reflects the interests of designers 

of the period to draw from an 
international inventory of styles. 
Such student exercises as this were 
partly inspired by the exquisite 
plates in Owen Jones’ The Grammar 
of Ornament (1856), the most 
celebrated nineteenth century publi- 
cation of historic ornamental design. 
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Times — and the College — have changed dramatically 
since these students put charcoal, ink, watercolor and 
graphite to paper to capture human anatomy, explore per- 
spective, record architectural details or sketch new ideas 
for product design. Yet even today, these works on paper 
convey the more human message of the determination of 
young women and men who were subjects in a social 
experiment: the first public art school in the United States. 


Unfortunately, these seminal drawings are on brittle, 
acidic paper that is slowly deteriorating. The MassArt 
Foundation hopes to raise funds for conservation treat- 
ment, but in the meantime, original-size photographic 
copies of a selection of the drawings have been hung in 
the 1873 Room on the 11th floor of the Tower Building. 


The photographic prints were made by Saverio Truglia 
(‘94). Margaret Donabedian (‘96), now a Master’s 
Candidate at the Bard Graduate Center for Studies in the 
Decorative Arts, worked with me to research the drawings 
and prepare exhibition labels. Illustration Professor Ronald 
Hayes helped to identify 19th-century mediums and tech- 
niques. 


— Paul Dobbs, Archivist 
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In early February, Perspectives convened five faculty and a former graduat 
stay at the forefront of contemporary education. The panel was chaired by 
Education Department. Other members of the panel were John Crowe, Ass 
Professor of Art Education; Christy Park, Professor of Art Education; Sand 
Acting ay of Graduate and ey Education. The following is an ed 
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CB: As the Massachusetts College of Art approaches its 
125th anniversary, it seems appropriate to think about 
why the college was founded, what our mission was to 
be, and whether, as we approach the 21st century, that 
mission remains the same — or should remain the 
same. 


In 1873, this public college was founded in order to 
bring art education to everyone. This was both an ideal- 
istic and a practical principle. The college was to edu- 
cate teachers who would then instruct the young citizens 
of the Commonwealth so that they could lead 
Massachusetts toward industrial, technical and moral 
success. The Art Education department continues this 
endeavor of preparing educational leaders for 
Massachusetts, the nation and the world. 


But, as the world in the classroom — made up of citi- 
zens of this world — has changed, so must teacher 
education change. While those of us on this panel are 
not necessarily in agreement about how teachers should 
face the 21st century, we all believe that visual arts 
education is at the core of general education. 


We believe that the best art teachers have a life-long 
commitment to artmaking which enables them to find 
inspiration for teaching in their own creative process and 
inspiration for themselves as artists and thinkers in their 
teaching experience. And we all agree that educators 
must have a commitment to lifelong learning — so that 
the teacher becomes a student at the same time that 
the student becomes a teacher. 


Art teaching carries with it a broad social responsibility. 
The art teacher must be prepared to carry his or her role 
beyond the classroom into the community. The people 
who come to MassArt and then spread out as teachers 
throughout the state and beyond are very committed 
artists who are also passionate about teaching. Those of 
us at MassArt feel that the artist needs to make their art 
do something for their community. 


SL: By the same token, MassArt contributes to the edu- 
cational, economic and cultural environment of the city 
and the state. We have always had a significant role in 
the community, but, for a period of time, it was over- 
shadowed by our fear for our own Survival as a separate 
institution and by the lack of opportunities for art teach- 
ers. The great thing is that the situation has changed. 
MassArt is at the table for every discussion about arts in 
this community. We are a leader in that area, and when 
we disagree with prevailing opinion, we are an institution 
to be reckoned with. 
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All of our programs are filling to 
capacity and we are forced to 
place both students and teachers 
on waiting lists. We're realizing 
that we can’t overextend and 
compromise the quality of our 
programs. We have to ask how 
else we can serve the communi- 
ty. What other kinds of programs 
can we provide? As a leader in 
the community, these are the 
struggles that we are facing. 


CB: As part of educational 
reform, teachers are expected to 
keep up their education and 
their knowledge of contemporary 
problems, issues and concerns. 
Recertification requires taking 
courses and we need to respond 
to that. 


PB: As we look at these different 
populations, we also need to 
look at the content of our 
instruction to be certain we are 


addressing the needs of the times. The act related to free instruction in drawing and 
MassArt were responding to the needs of that time. We have a different population 
and different circumstances, so we have to look at content appropriate for our world 


now. 


SL: Certainly, recertification can’t be just about collecting course credits. The artist 
in the schools has the opportunity to connect with a lot of people and influence 
the curriculum. It’s a challenge to us because it’s an area where the arts can take 


leadership. 


CP: In fact, MassArt is taking a leading position on the fundamental issue of defining 
content in art education. As recently as the mid-1950s, when | was a young art 

education student, the purpose of education was defined as “life adjustment.” At the 
lab school attached to my university we didn’t teach art — we “taught the child,” 
which was a way of saying that we helped develop creativity and self-esteem. Art his- 
tory was out completely because that would limit the child’s ability to be self-expres- 
sive. In other words, if you were an art teacher and you didn’t respond to the authen- 


tic images of young children, you had a prob- 
lem. But when these young children got older, 
the images that were so wonderful in the first 
or second grades weren’t so interesting to them 
— and there was a void. 


Then in the 1980s, we moved into “discipline- 
based art education” as part of a revolution in 
education that emphasized facts. Art “facts” 
became the new content: art history, aesthet- 
ics, art criticism, and art production, in that 
order. Making art was at the bottom of the list. 
It was an approach to content that was exactly 
opposed to the creativity bias that preceded it. 


The problem with revolutions is that you get 
sides, with each side refusing to see what's 
good about the other. Everyone is entitled to 
self-expression, but by neglecting “facts,” we 
got a generation that was ignorant about art, 
and we're reaping the whirlwind now with 
issues of censorship and public art. 


President Sloan 


Our department has a strong point of view that is running slightly ahead of current 
thinking. We take the stance that the content of art education is art, and that art 
education should respond to the student. The student’s mind and the student’s 
interest should be part of the process. How we teach comes from both the discipline 


and the needs of the learner. 


That’s why we began the artist teacher programs some years ago to help teachers 
perceive of themselves as art makers and teachers. This is not an old idea. The art 
education field has been unable to deal with the relationship between these two. 
In many institutions of higher learning, art education is very separate from art. 


Our department insists on bridging that gap. 


SL: The placement of an art education program within a professional art college is 


unusual and helps to support our philosophy. 


CB: But when the Art Education department had a state accreditation visit, the team 
of art educators who came to discuss our artist teacher programs wondered whether 
it's necessary for art teachers to be artists. Now we don’t necessarily mean an artist 
who shows in a gallery, but we certainly mean someone who continues to make their 
own art or is connected to aesthetic growth. It was very controversial. We are a 
leader in this educational approach and argued successfully for our point of view. 


CP: There was a time when art educators made a distinction between what you learned 
in school that was called art and what artists do that is called art. I’m not saying that we 
expect children to make adult art, but they can make art that is real and authentic and 
contains their own ideas. There are threads and themes in contemporary art that run 
through children’s lives. They’re not distinctly different. 


JC: Sometimes | think that we are stuck in teaching elements and principles and the 
students never get to make art. They're always doing exercises. It’s like always playing 
scales and never being able to play a piano piece. | would be glad to never see another 
contour drawing of someone’s shoe or a hand holding a pencil. As artist teachers, we 
hopefully have more imagination than that. 

6 CB: The whole department agrees that art has to come from real ideas from the individ- 
ual. We also need to give students the knowledge and skills for expression. They do need 
to know about color, shape and line. Although the artwork is not about the line or the 
shape — it’s about the idea that preceded it. 


JC: The visiting committee also questioned why didn’t we have a universal lesson plan. 
Instead, we have appreciation for many models so that when our students go out into the 
field they will be able to match their teaching strategies to the context in which they are 
teaching. 


Our art education students aren’t spent 
their professional lives locked away in t 
room. They expect to be players in the 
school and to even be leaders. We have 
svel of confide 


provide them wi 


CP: As teachers, we should be making 
art available to the students in our 
classes. Art should not be elite — 
something made by dead people from 
elsewhere. 


How you define art is a central element 
of the content that you teach. Can it be 
made by somebody you know in your 
community? Or is it a group of selected 
paradigms that you can aspire to know 
about? That brings back the old attitude 
that certain artworks have moral value 
that others do not. As educators we are 
questioning that judgment. 


PB: One thing | am trying to do in my 
teaching right now is add a bit of 
accountability. We all know that being 
involved in a creative act is a little like 
religion. It moves us in ways we can’t 
necessarily define. Yet, as educators, 
we Can introduce cognitive and aesthet- 
ic objectives. These concepts can be 
taught. The big question is methodolo- 
gy. The language of art should be used 
and children can absorb it. 


JC: | think we are inhibited by writing 
these objectives up front when maybe 
they should be replaced by broader 
goals. 


PB: The objective should be an idea. 
When we consider content, we must 
not miss the opportunity to recognize 
and affirm diversity. To introduce stu- 
dents to diversity could be a goal or an 
objective for a lesson. Then you match 
the medium and references that you 
need to teach this ideal about diversity. 
But our references to the great artworks 
don’t match the references of our stu- 
dents. | think we should bring more 
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popular culture into the classroom. What 
are the names of the Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles? If you don’t know, you should. 
They are Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo 
and Donatello. This is one way to introduce 
students to images. They are very astute 
about looking at images and deciphering 
the meanings. The same tools we use 

to decipher the meanings of particular 
cartoons or magazine images can later be 
applied to art images. Lighting, value, 
composition — it’s all there. 


Art education, as it’s been approached in 
the past, had no relevance to the students’ 
lives. We have to start thinking about who 
our population is. How many public school 
students are going to go on to become 
MassArt students? Two out of a class of 
30? Why are we educating them all to be 
artists? We should be educating them to be 
audiences. Somehow we missed out on 
educating Jesse Helms. Why does he know 
so little about art? 


If you want to introduce Michelangelo, talk 
about how one of the bodybuilding maga- 
zines has used the David to promote a 
product that chisels abs until they are 
ripped. Eventually we can get back to the 
art history of the David and what's impor- 
tant for them to know about Michelangelo. 


In addition, our fine art references can cor- 
rect popular culture images. The represen- 
tation of African Americans in the media as 
“partyers” can be corrected if you look at 
William Johnson’s representation of African 
American nightlife and what it was all 
about. Fine art will correct and explain 
media images. 


CP: In the same way, we should include 
women’s images. 


CB: | would say that we all believe very much in 
multiple approaches, but that’s not true in other 
teacher education programs. MassArt graduates 
have an ability to do many different things and 
take a less standardized approach to teaching. 
We have been leaders in helping teachers do 
things in many different ways. But this approach 
can get us into trouble with standardized assess- 
ments. | hope we are in a leadership position 

of helping to define what children should learn. 
But not everyone agrees with us. 


JC: It’s important to talk a bit about standards 
and assessments. | have to admit | have mixed 
feelings. One major benefit is that the arts now sit 
at the table as a core subject. MassArt, along with 
other groups, has been funded to develop frame- 
works and curricula. That’s really positive. 


Recertification is also a great aspect of education 
reform. Art teachers can be very isolated in their 
schools and in their systems. We hold a Drop-In 
Center for teachers from Boston Public schools 
and we have seen an incredible difference in their 
attitudes towards school and their students. They 
were committed teachers to begin with and we 
have helped them find ways to stay engaged 

and stimulated in their teaching. 


But, like many others, | am opposed to national 
standards or national assessment. | think that cur- 
riculum guides should be developed within a local 
community context and should take advantage of 
resources in that community. 


| also don’t believe in linear curriculum guides. 

| require my students to design some kind of 
open systems curriculum. The Internet is a great 
metaphor for developing curricula that allows 
students to make links and follow their own 
interests, to connect with other subjects that are 
relevant to their own lives. 


As artist teachers we need to carry the creativity 
of our studios into our classrooms. 


CP: But if we aren’t assessed, we will be left out 
of the loop. The arts need to come up with some 
sort of measurement that we can support. 
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JC: Where did other disciplines get the idea of portfo- 
lio assessment? They got it from us. Yet we are look- 
ing again to paper and pencil. It doesn’t make sense. 
We should claim those portfolios. 


CB: We do portfolio assessment for student teachers 
and we have been influenced by the Coalition for 
Essential Schools, where portfolio assessment is the 
rule in all subjects. While it comes from an art-based 
idea, we didn’t come to it right away. But we’ve been 
using portfolios for three years as a way of dealing 
with assessment of teaching. 


CP: Paper tests lead to the isolation of the language. 
You test people on what’s a line. 


JC: It reinforces that whole formalistic way of teach- 
ing art. We have to realize that there are many defini- 
tions of art and we should be investigating all of 
them. Formalism is one, but it’s only one. Why can’t 
we as a profession assess one another's students? It 
would help to break down the isolation of teachers 
and benefit us all greatly. 


CB: Part of what we are teaching in art is the disci- 
pline of doing something, doing it again, changing it. 
We are teaching problem solving and critical think- 
ing, which are not exclusive to the arts. They are 
properties we need to succeed in whatever we do. 
We all know that the things that we learn through art 
serve us in other ways. That’s the role art teachers 
should fulfill in the classroom. We've done a lot of 
work with interdisciplinary curricula, trying to make 
art meaningful in all kinds of subjects. 


SW: | run a MassArt program called Looking to Learn 
which is one example of the connection of art to a 
general education. | developed the program as my 
thesis topic for my MSAE at the suggestion of 
Michelle Furst who runs MassArt’s Visiting Artists 
Program. 


| wanted to develop something new, that wasn’t 
being done in other places that would bring students 
of different developmental levels into a gallery to 
engage in a discussion with the artwork. | also 
teach at Wheelock College and | see a lot of 
education majors who haven’t had an art course 
since 7th grade and are afraid of it. As a parent 

and an educator this worries me. 


| came up with a three-pronged program: a prepara- 
tory visit to the classroom to talk about the ideas in 
the exhibition they were going to see; activities in the 
gallery that allow students to determine the nature of 
the discussion and to find their own meaning in the 
work; and followup in the classroom, hopefully 
directed by the classroom teacher. 


from left: 


Sandy Weisman, 
Claudine Bing, 

Christy Park, and 
Paul Briggs 


* But the discussion among the teachers focused 


= lead in the use of technology within a school. 
>» Comfort with technology gives the arts teacher 
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Although most students aren’t going to become artists, they can all learn to be 
involved with art in some way. The exhibitions in the MassArt galleries all present 
contemporary artists, international artists who deal with socio-political topics. The 
jury is out on some of these people. It’s really topical stuff. | try to provide students 
and teachers with an experience in the gallery setting that validates their ideas and 
gives them the right to develop their own personal interpretations. 


We spend almost two hours in the gallery and | pay a lot of attention to depth, rather 
than breadth of knowledge. | pay attention to multiple intelligences. We have many 
different kinds of activities that allow different children to shine and to be heard. 

| spend a lot of time looking at constructivism and ways that children can develop 
their own meaning and critical thinking skills. 


Students are usually brought here by classroom teachers rather than art teachers. 
Fourth and fifth graders come most often, followed by 10th, 11th and 12th graders. 
Teachers are happy to hear that we are dealing with critical thinking skills, since this 
is something they are also trying to address in the classroom. We are exploring how 
young people look at things. How they build meaning. And then how they can trans- 
fer these synthesizing activities to their other fields of study. 


Teachers are amazed that their children can talk about art in fairly sophisticated 
ways. We've received letters from teachers saying that they were amazed to get to 
know their children in this kind of way. 


SL: One of the participants in our summer Teacher Institute spoke highly of her 
students’ experience in this program. 


SW: We hope to expand the role of the teacher so that they will be confident to 
conduct more follow-up activities back in the classroom. I’ve started sending 
“stationery” home with students so that they can write a letter to the artist. 
Most of these teachers feel pretty comfortable with writing. 


CB: One of the other areas of overlap with general education that we haven't talked 
about very much is computers and new technology in the classroom. Our department 
has done a lot of thinking about this. 


We need to provide leadership in exploring the educational issues that are involved — 
the relationship between the subject matter, the method of getting at the subject 
matter and the educational theory. These are important issues for our students as 
they prepare to go out into classrooms and they’re important issues for returning 
professionals, too. 


CP: There’s a real need for leadership in thinking about how to best use these 
machines as a tool for education. The answers are going to cut across disciplines 
and require group work — the kinds of things 

that are traditional to art educators. 


SL: There’s no question that arts teachers can 
be the leaders in the school. As we are provid- 
ing the information, we can also raise the level 
of discussion. 


For example, we recently brought art teachers 
from public schools to a round table discussion 
here at MassArt. Our experts were able to 
provide some good technical advice to enable 
teachers to use their equipment to fuller 
advantage. 


primarily on the ways in which the arts could 


an edge. It opens the doors to new interactions 
within the school system. 


room. They expect to be players in the entire 
school and to even be leaders. We have to 
provide them with that level of confidence. 
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With support from a NYNEX 
Excellence in Education Award, 
MassArt has been able to create a 
new computer lab to expand the 
range and coverage of programs 
that the College provides for public 
school students and teachers. 

“We believe that NYNEX is the 
leader in providing technology solu- 
tions for Massachusetts classrooms 
and that the Massachusetts College 
of Art is the leader in educating our 
future artists,” said Jim Lehane, 
NYNEX’s Managing Director of Public 
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Affairs, in announcing the award. 
“So, we’re pleased that this award 
will allow students to apply their 
artistic talents to technology and 
learning in creative new ways.” 
The new Multimedia lab is equipped 
with 17 Macintosh computers, two 
scanners, a desktop video machine, 
and a Windows-based development 
and viewing station, software for 
image manipulation, Web authoring 
and interactive multimedia and 
interface design. 

Since opening in August, the 
lab has been in constant use, says 
Suzanne Stokes, MassArt’s K-12 
Outreach Director. In an elective 
course, “Computers and the Artistic 
Mind,” junior and senior high school 
students in the August Studios inten- 
sive program focused on building a 
website for high school students who 
come to MassArt. A directory of their 
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wall 


Web pages is on MassArt’s server at 
<http://www.massart.edu/communi- 
ty/pyp/classindex.html>. 

Once the fall term began, the lab 
became home to classes for Boston 
Public Schools art and general class- 
room teachers studying computer 
art and homepage design. Saturday 
Studios students have also been 
studying computer video animation 
at the facility. Continuing Education 
workshops in hypertext markup 
language and classes in multimedia 
also use the lab. 


At the same time, the expanded 
capabilities of the lab funded through 
the NYNEX grant are enabling 
MassArt education majors to learn 
programs that they then go and teach 
on site in public schools. The first 
partner in this program is the Tobin 
School in Boston. 

“Both students and teachers are 
eager to understand the possibilities 
of the powerful computer medium,” 
says Stokes. “With this lab in place, 
we are better able to keep up with 
demand and help keep MassArt and 
all the various constituencies it 
serves in the forefront of technology- 
assisted education.” 


MassArt alumni Barbara Bluhm (’61) 
and Matt Delaney (’70) were among the 
first 44 teachers nationwide to receive 
National Board Certification in the area | 
of Early Adolescence through Young 
Adulthood/Art by the National Board for Fit 
Professional Teaching Standards based | 4 — 
in Southfield, Michigan. 
The National Board, a nonprofit 
organization, was established in 1987 
to advance the teaching profession and 
improve student learning. National 
Board certificates are currently available 
for about half of the nation’s teachers 
spanning primary through secondary 
grades. Bluhm and Delaney were 
recruited as field test participants in set- 
ting standards in the arts. 
While the Massachusetts 
Department of Education recognizes the 4 
National Board certificates as an option ‘sh 
for fulfilling the requirements for recerti- 
fication, Bluhm and Delaney participat- 
ed in the voluntary program for person- 
al, rather than practical, reasons. 
“| always like to be working towards a goal,” acknowledges Delaney. As one 
of two art educators at Whitman Hanson Regional High School, he teaches a 
range of courses including computer graphic design, photography and theater arts. 
A drawing and painting major during her MassArt years, Bluhm also responded 
to the challenge. “I’ve had a wonderful career teaching 7th, 8th and 9th graders 
for 23 years in the Silver Lake Regional High School,” she explains. “But about 
10 years ago | was torn between my life as a visual artist and my life as an educator. 
| decided to be the best visual art teacher | could be. The National Board certification 
became a vehicle where | could assess myself and reflect on my teaching.” 


MassArt 
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Imagine trying to visualize a Hirsch caricature with 
= nothing to go on but a set of 
f | e fa ct ; V e equations that express the lines. 
Can't do it? Neither can most 


mathematicians until they plot the equations. The 


relationship between objects and their 
a a n symbolic representations in mathematical 
notation are not intuitively obvious. 


2 Or at least they aren't until you’ve had a look at some of 
the interactive graphical programs devised by 

C i eé nl c e Hubert Hohn, Director of the Computer Arts Lab, 
and Margaret Hickey, Chair of Environmental 
a Design. For the last few years Hohn and Hickey have 

been working with educational publishers on 

e a fi nl ; Nn 9 the design of interactive materials for educa- 

tion in mathematics. The collaboration began 

when the publisher, John Wiley, asked them at an early 


stage to add visual impact to a new algebra curriculum 
written by a group at UMass/Boston. 


Hohn is the architect of the software, and Hickey lauds 
him for both his ingenuity and his emphasis on simplici- 
ty. “Hu often sees ways to explain a principle visually 
that surprise some of the top professors in the field,” 

she says. “At the same time, he focuses on keeping it 
straightforward and simple — no spinning globes or loud 
music. After all, not every student can afford the high 
ine necessary to reproduce the arcade effects.” 


ake a formidable team, with Hickey making 
the links from gathering data to solve a problem, seeing 
the problem represented visually on the screen, and then 
helping students discover how to develop an equation. 


MassArt may be known principally for art and design, 
Hickey says, but “I’ve been teaching math and physics 
here for 25 years, mostly to architecture students with 
tremendous math fear.” The best approach for overcom- 
ing that fear, she says, is to teach math with a purpose. 
“My students not only need to design a beautiful build- 
ing,” she says drolly, “they also have to make sure it 
doesn’t fall down.” 


The ability of computer graphics to turn equations 
and numbers into visual representations is 
revolutionizing the teaching of math and science. 
—-Meg Hickey 


National Certification 


a Pra 
ae 


ea 


The ability of computer graphics to 
turn equations and numbers into visu- 
al representations is revolutionizing 
the teaching of math and science, 
Hickey says. “It opens math as a tool 
for visual thinkers,” she says, “and it 
allows a whole new group of math 
users to have an intuitive grasp.” The 
visual representations also cut across 
language barriers. Hohn and Hickey 
recently hosted a group of Japanese 
educators who came to see the soft- 
ware in action. 


The algebra program is being released 
soon from John Wiley, and Hohn’s 
software for differential equations is 
hitting the market from Addison 
Wesley in an interactive CD form. 
Hohn is also working on programs for 
instruction in pre-calculus and 


As part of the certification process, 
Bluhm and Delaney had to develop 
portfolios of their teaching practices 
through student work, videotapes 
of classroom interaction and written 
commentaries. 


“A couple of the portfolios brought me 
closer to my students,” Delaney recalls. 
“| had to have students write an 
evaluation to see if they understood 
the goals and objectives of a lesson 
segment | was presenting.” 

Bluhm found that the process 
brought her closer to colleagues as 
well. “I had the full cooperation of the 
administration,” Bluhm recalls, noting 
that, even with tight budgets, she was 
able to purchase new sound equipment 
for her videotapes. “My colleagues 
realized this was important to me. They 
transferred their love of education and 
supporting students right on to me.” 

With the certification process 
behind them, both teachers continue 


calculus — long the brick wall that 
ended many students’ math educa- 
tions. Hickey is editing text to accom- 
pany another set of programs Hohn 
wrote for an interactive physics CD. 


“The best feedback is to watch the 
programs being used,” says Hohn. 

“| Saw one woman in a Class trying to 
guess the right answer to an equation 
using one of the visual programs as 

a guide. She finally got one right and 
she whooped and clapped. Then 
another one, and she whooped and 
clapped again 
ten in a row, 
finally, sh 


to reap benefits. “It really forced me 

to look at my management skills,” says 
Delaney. “It taught me something about 
the kids, too. | raised my expectations 
of them — and by setting higher goals, 
they met them.” 


But about 10 years ago I was torn between my life as a visual artist and my life as an educator. 
I decided to be the best visual art teacher I could be. The National Board certification became 
a vehicle where I could assess myself and reflect on my teaching. —Barbara Bluhm 


As part of the certification process, 
Bluhm designed seven new ways 

of teaching and was one of 50 people 
who took part in a performance 
standard setting workshop. 

“The part that was important to 
me was seeing my years come together. 
| feel very mature and confident,” she 
says. “I’m sure | have the ability to 
educate students in a way that’s signifi- 
cant.” For the past five years, Bluhm 
has been team teaching and the 
certification has made an impact on her 
colleagues. “I’m in a position where 
| can educate other teachers about art. 
Now | have the credibility among the 
other teachers. | could see their attitude 
change. | had been validated.” 
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“MassArt’s connection to the advertising and 
design community is very important to us,” 
President Katherine Sloan told more than 30 
industry representatives who gathered for a 
breakfast meeting at the College on January 
31. “MassArt is the strongest it has ever 
been,” she told the group. “Although we’re 
considered one of the top colleges in the 
country in preparing the future generation of 
artists and designers, we must continue to 
ensure that students and returning profession- 
als get the educational experience they need 
to meet the needs of business.” 

In the course of a lively discussion, industry 
professionals and MassArt educators agreed 
on the importance of balancing facility with 
computer technology and more traditional 
design skills. Designers acknowledged that 
computer technology is a powerful tool for 
their industry and that potential employees 
are expected to have a certain level of facility 
with industry-standard computer programs in 
design and image manipulation. 


ZansUpoy ueljsuD :o}oud 


“We could start a great company,” Jim Fitts ('71) off@ak Design observed of 


the gathering of industry talent, including D@fal@ Ane@arnt 77); s0nn 
Battista, Hill Holliday Connors Cosmopulos; John TeBursavie (74). Robert 
Curry, Wallwork, Curry and Clark; Harold Daly (‘58)SGeSmopulos Crowley & 
Daly, Inc.; Tom Davis (’76), Tom Davis + Company; Mare Gallucel, Houston 
Effler Herstek Favat; Ann Gildea, Fitch; Elizabeth GOGGhGh» MANTA Product 
Development; Gary Greenberg, Greenberg Seromi¢k @ Leary & Partners: 
William Hannon (’56), Hannon Associates; RoH@PELINKS¥, Glark/ LINSKY 
Design Inc.; Rob Macintosh (69), Hale and Dore Richard Paltana, Hilt 
Holliday Connors Cosmopulos; Pamela Parisi 6); Guiele Company; 
Philip Parisi (’64), Sidney A. Boguss & Associates; Edward Parks (’91), 
Ingalls, Quinn & Johnson; John Pearson, Devine and Pearson; Robert Rich 
(85), Ingalls, Quinn & Johnson; Thomas Russell (’90); Rod Smith, Hill 
Holliday Connors Cosmopulos; Brian Vogel, Product Genesis Inc.; Ron 
Wilcox, Hill Holliday Connors Cosmopulos; William Wilcox (60); Milton 
Wuilleumier (’53) and Gianfranco Zaccai, Design Continuum. 


Tom Davis.@76), Bill Hanien 
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“But lately I’ve seen too much emphasis on 
technology rather than concept,” said Marc 
Gallucci, Vice President and Associate 
Creative Director at Houston Herstek Favat, 
voicing a common concern. 


Studio Foundation programs, for which 
MassArt is highly regarded, were identified as 
essential for students to develop well-rounded 
design skills and the intellectual depth from 
which creativity flows. 

“We can’t forget the basics of our business, 
such as photography, drawing, color theory, 
sculpture, history, creative writing,” enumerat- 
ed Richard Pantano, Executive Vice President 
of Hill Holliday Connors Cosmopulos Inc. 
“And above all, enthusiasm should come 
through. That’s what this business is all 
about.” 

Margaret Hickey, chair of Environmental 
Design, explained, “We teach students to 
consider the computer in concert with all 
other design techniques. Any task can be 
done with a variety of techniques. We teach 
them to find the solution to a problem.” 

Sloan emphasized that “we seek to provide 
students with the range of skills they will 
need for a lifetime of creative work.” 
Acknowledging that learning is a lifelong 
activity, the group identified a number of 
areas where the College and the design 
industry can support each other’s efforts, 
such as work-related experiences for students 
in design agencies and skill upgrade opportu- 
nities in MassArt’s new Computer Arts Center 
for working professionals. 


he Boston Photo Collaborative, headed by Carl Mastandrea (’87 MFA, MPA), has secured a 

: = $15,000 Fund for the Arts Grant from the New England Foundation for the 
Arts. The grant will enable the Collaborative to expand its photography 
program and business, Teen Images. The program provides youth with 
hands-on experience in running a photography business by providing low-cost 
photographic services to small non-profit organizations. “This grant sends a 
message that what the teens do is an important piece of the community and 
the cultural life in Boston,” says Mastandrea. Cristian Rodriguez (’00), one 
of the participants in Teen Images notes that “the grant will give us the 
boost we need to be independent and hire more people.” 


Watercolorist Eileen Monaghan 
Whitaker (Art and Handiwork) recently 
won the William R. and Gertude 
Schweitzer Prize for “excellence in 

a watercolor” for her painting Butternut 
at the 171st Annual Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design in New 
York City. 


An exhibition of paintings by Frances 
Vrachos was held in the Alumni Gallery 
in the Tower Building at MassArt from 
September 30 to October 31, 1996. 
Among other things, the work chronicled 
her travels in England, Italy and Greece. 


Judy Haber! 


Dawn V. Randall (Drawing and Nick Nixon’s 
Painting) was given the Best 
Contemporary Award for her acrylic 
Hermit Island in the 1996 juried art 
show of the Falmouth Artist's Guild. 
Randall is a member of the Copley 
Society-Boston, Women’s Caucus for the 


Arts, and the Falmouth Artist’s Guild. 


Jill Slosburg-Ackerman 


Joe Wood 


photos from top: 
Archy LaSalle, Bianco/nero, Parma. 
Frances Vrachos, Lottery. 

Brenda Atwood Pinardi, The Ace of Hearts. 


Paintings by Tom J. Lucas (Drawing 
and Painting) will be exhibited at 
the Thayer Gallery in Braintree, 


Massachusetts April 28 to May 16. 
Lucas, founder and first president of 
the South Shore Art Center and origina- 
tor of the South Shore Art Festival, 

was awarded first prize for painting in 
the 1996 South Shore Art Festival. 


Ancestral Line of Evolution by Morgan 
Chickering (Painting) was selected for 
reproduction on the invitations for the 
10th anniversary South End Open 
Studios in Boston. 


Paula Piraino Grimes (Art Education) 
has 20 paintings on exhibit from mid- 
April through May to mark the opening 
of the new Morse Institute Library in 
Natick, Massachusetts. The exhibit was 
funded in part by the Massachusetts 
Cultural Council, and administered by 
the Natick Cultural Council. 


Brenda Atwood Pinardi (Painting) had 

a major five-year retrospective entitled 
“The Adventures of Ariadne” at the 
Vorpal Gallery in San Francisco during 
the fall of 1996. The exhibition of more 
than 60 paintings and monotypes, 
originally slated for September through 
October, was held over in entirety 
through November. Pinardi is a Professor 
of drawing and painting at the University 
of Massachusetts/ Lowell and is a 

board member of the MassArt Alumni 
Association. 


Landscapes featuring Greece, Spain 

and Cape Ann were the subject of work 
by Anna Comolli (Painting) on view at 
the Massachusetts Cultural Council 

from September 9 to October 15, 1996. 
In 1989 and 1991 Comolli received the 
Hoche-Scofield Award from the Worcester 
Art Museum, and she received a grant 
from the Milford Cultural Council. 


John Raimondi (Sculpture), was one of 
52 artists in “Community of Creativity: 

A Century of MacDowell Colony Artists,” 
a traveling exhibition which originated at 
the Currier Gallery of Art in Manchester, 
New Hampshire. The show includes a 
bronze model of his monumental Lupus, 
commissioned for the world headquar- 
ters of Lotus Development Corporation in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Raimondi 
recently completed and installed a new 
monumental sculpture, Bravo, at the 
University of Richmond in Virginia. 


There was a screening of films by 
Abraham Ravett (MPA) at the 
Harvard Film Archives in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on March 7, 1997. 


Charlie Conn (Graphic Design) joined 
Encompass Communications of Boston 
as managing director. 


The March 1997 issue of the Artist’s 
Magazine featured the article “Make 
Your Colors Move,” by Lisa Buck- 
Goldstein (Graphic Design). The article 
focuses on Buck-Goldstein’s processes 
and techniques in watercolor. 


Stephen Huneck (Art Education) held 

a reception for “Dream Stream” at his 
gallery in Woodstock, Vermont to benefit 
the Vermont Natural Resources Council 
on October 5, 1996. 


The Vintage Company hosted an art 
show featuring the work of Daniel Rocha 
(Painting), Joan Gibson, and Sally Snow 
Higgins on November 17, 1996. 


Two wall sculptures by Toby Z. 
Liederman (Art History) were exhibited 
in “Bronx Salon: a Borough-wide Survey 
of Contemporary Art” at the Longwood 
Arts Gallery in Bronx, New York, from 
September 21 to November 16, 1996. 
Leiderman was also part of a three- 
person invitational exhibit at the Positive 
Space Gallery in New Orleans, from 
February 1-28,1997. On exhibition 
were sculpture works from “The Black 
Goddess Series,” which won a BRIO 
Award for excellence in Sculpture from 
The Bronx Council on the Arts in 1994. 


Douglas R. Victor (Art Education) is a 
founder of the International Association 
for Creative Dance and is editor of its 
publication, The News/etter for the 
People in the Field of Creative Dance. 
IACD’s purpose is to promote dance 
based on the work of Barbara Mettler, 
an international pioneer of creative 
dance; it sponsored the first annual 
Creative Dance Congress hosted by 
Hampshire College in June 1996. Victor 
teaches at Groundwerx in Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


Deborah Olin (Ceramics) was one of 
25 artists to participate in “Pray for the 
Peace of Jerusalem: Contemporary 
Visions,” an exhibit featuring works 


Paul Hajian, 


inspired by Psalm 122 and the artists’ 
views of Jerusalem, from September 8 
to November 3, 1996 at the Starr 
Gallery of the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
Community Center in Newton, 
Massachusetts. A solo exhibit of Olin’s 
work entitled “What Did You Wear? 
What Did You Bring? What Did You 
Leave Behind?” was held at the Perkins 
Gallery in Stoughton, Massachusetts 
from October 20 to November 13, 1996. 


“Art XII: Self Portraits and Shrines,” 

a collaborative installation at the New 
Space Gallery of Manchester Community 
Technical College in Manchester, 
Connecticut featuring work by Susan 
Champeny (Printmaking), ran from 
November 8-30, 1996. 


“Italia,” a show of photographs by 
Archy LaSalle, is on view at the 
Panopticon Gallery in Boston, from 
March 21-May 28, 1997. 


The Trustman Art Gallery at Simmons 
College in Boston hosted “Part and 
Parcel,” a show of recent work by Sheila 
Pepe (Ceramics) from September 30 to 
October 25, 1996. Her Gallery Talk, “Art 
and Identity,” was on October 7. 


Alvin Oullet ('85 Painting, ’87 MFA 
2DFA) exhibited “Bent Spaces: Recent 
Work” at the Bunker Hill Community 
College Art Gallery in Boston from 
November 4-30, 1996. 


Linda Ross (Glass) had a solo exhibition 
at the Habatat Galleries in Pontiac, 
Michigan from October 4-26, 1996. 


Carol Buchman (Painting) exhibited 
her recent paintings at Askew Nixon 
Ferguson Architects in Memphis, 
Tennessee from October 18 to 
November 21, 1996. 


Timothy Murphy, The /nsides. 


Works by Amy Caine 

(84 Printmaking/Graphics), 
Debra Olin (’80 Ceramics), 

and Janice Wall (’°92 MSAE) 
were featured in the exhibition 
“Layers of Meaning” at the 
New Art Center in Newton, 
Massachusetts from September 
20 to November 10, 1996. 


GROUP SHOWS 


Gretchen Duram Lipchitz, Associate Professor of Art History, passed away on September 18, 1996. As head of the Art 


“Cover to Cover,” a ce 
ings and books by Frances Hamilton 
(MFA 2DFA) was exhibited from 
September 16 to October. 19, : 
the University Art Gallery A 
University of Massa : 
in North Dartmouth 
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A group show “Sky, Sea and Earth” 

at Studio 600 in Reading, Pennsylvania 
included work by Ruth Bernard 
(Painting). The show ran September 
20 to November 30, 1996. 


The 12th annual “New Directions” fine 
arts exhibition, juried by Beth Venn of 
the New York City’s Whitney Museum, 
featured the work of Naomi Ramieri-Hall 
(Sculpture) and was on view at the 
Barrett House Galleries in Poughkeepsie, 
New York from November 2 to December 
7, 1996. Ramieri Hall’s work was also 
featured in two exhibitions at the Main 
Street Arts Gallery in Nyack, New York 
from January 1 to March 1, 1997 and 
from September 21-November 16, 1996. 


88 

Advertising and graphic design firm 

Tom Davis + Company in Lexington, 
Massachusetts recently advanced Damon 
Meibers (Graphic Design) to associate 
creative director. 


Timothy S. Murphy (Painting) was fea- 
tured in a group show at the Parthenon 
Museum in Nashville, Tennessee in 
January 1997. He is a faculty member 
of O’More College of Design in Franklin, 
Tennessee, and an instructor at 
Cheekwood Museum of Art in Nashville. 
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The River Gallery in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee included the work of Victoria 
Pearmain (Painting) in a juried multime- 
dia exhibition held November 1 to 
December 31, 1996. 


89 

Catherine Kehoe (Painting) was awarded 
a 1996 Blanche E. Colman Award. Her 
paintings were shown this year in “Out of 
the Ordinary” at the Bromfield Gallery, 
and “Still Fruit” at the Clark Gallery. 


Josie Lawrence (Painting) appeared as a 
guest on TAKE TWO cable television, 
which aired in September 1996, and was 
featured in American Artist magazine dur- 
ing the past year. She recently exhibited 
with the Boston Visual Artists Union in a 
group show at the Weston library and ina 
solo show of her paintings of Southern 
Italy at the James McDermott, DMD 
Gallery. 


90 

The MFA Thesis Exhibition of Nita 
Sturiale (SIM) took place at the Tufts 
University Gallery in Medford February 
6-23, 1997. Sturiale is an MFA candi- 
date in the joint program between Tufts 
University and the School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston. ; 


g1 

Jodi M. Deros (Graphic Design) is now 
a senior designer at Mullen Advertising, 
Inc. in Wenham, Massachusetts. 


“Letters & Passages,” an exhibition of 
monotypes, sculpture and new paintings 
by Chuck Lathrop (Graphic Design) was 
at the Staircase Gallery in Hingham, 
Massachusetts November 1 to December 
30, 1996. 


Gretchen Lipchitz with 
her daughter Rebecca 
who graduated from 

Brandeis in May 1996, 


History area, Professor Lipchitz was instrumental in attracting students to this major and in nurturing 
their talents and sensibilities. Her specialty was Asian Art and her very popular course on Japanese 
Art always had a long waiting list. “At the end of the semester she had her students produce objects 
that were inspired by the course,” recalls Associate Professor of Art History Ellen Shapiro. “She got 
amazing results with the students.” Professor Lipchitz was also a superb colleague. She served on 
the library committee and was passionate about improving the library and sat on many studio review 
panels. “She was always interested in what everybody else was working on,” says Shapiro, “and her 


loss has left a huge gap.” 


A memorial service will be held on Friday, April 25 at 5:30 p.m. in the Trustees Room on the 11th 
floor of the Tower Building. All members of the MassArt community are welcome to attend and to 
share memories with the group. A garden on the MassArt campus is planned in her memory. 
Donations in her memory may be made to the Massachusetts College of Art Foundation/Gretchen 


Lipchitz Memorial Fund. 


92 

Actress Isabella Rossellini presented 
Kerry A. Laitala (Photography) one of 
three film scholarships at the 1996 
Princess Grace Awards on October 15, 
1996 in New York. The Princess Grace 
Awards enable young artists in theatre, 
dance and film to devote themselves full 
time for a year to the development of 
their talents. Laitala is enrolled in the 
MFA film program at the San Francisco 
Art Institute. 


The work of Cheryl Springfels was 
featured in several exhibits in 1996: 

an installation of waxed writing, pins, 
photos, and wire in “Intra Natura” 

at the School 33 Art Center in Baltimore, 
Maryland; fiber sculptures in “Women 

in the Visual Arts 1996” at Erector 
Square Gallery in New Haven, 
Connecticut; a five-piece installation 

at San Francisco State University Art 
Gallery; fiber, sculpture in “Memphis 
Arts in the Park” at the Memphis Botanic 
Garden in Memphis, Tennessee; and 
installations of text, soap, pins and seeds 
in “Collecting Memory” at Tuttle Gallery 
in McDonough, Maryland. Her fiber and 
sculpture are also included in “Diversity!” 
— a traveling exhibition running 

through 1998. 


96 

Six teens hired through Boston’s red shirt 
program worked with Michael Womble 
(Illustration) to transform the Black 
Community Information Center and the 
Silver Building into colorful murals. The 
murals, featuring Egyptian figures and 
symbols, are meant to inspire hope and 
pride in the neighborhood. 


22 

Hazel L. Smith (Art Education) passed 
away on December 28, 1996 in 
Nashua, New Hampshire. She taught 
art in the Somerville, Massachusetts, 
public school system for 44 years 

and served as president of MassArt’s 
Alumni Association. She also volun- 
teered at the New England Memorial 
Hospital in Stoneham, Massachusetts. 


45 

The Class of 1945 made a generous 
donation to the College in memory of 
Mary Sumner Antaya (Art Education), 
a retired teacher, who passed away 
in the fall of 1996. 


58 

On January 2, 1996, Peter P. Gaj 

(Art Education) died in Suffield, 
Connecticut. He taught art in the 
Enfield, Connecticut, school system 
and for 25 years was a supervisor and 
display assistant for the J.C Penney 
Company. He was a peacetime veteran 
of the U.S. Army and a communicant 
of Sacred Heart Church. 


169 

Suzanne Pretty (’69) wrote to tell us 
of the death of Linda Mullen (Painting) 
on December 14, 1996. Ms. Mullen 
was the owner of ARIES Graphics in 
Dedham, Massachusetts. She had 
recently upgraded her computer sys- 
tems and knowledge and was about to 
venture onto the World Wide Web. 

In recent years, she had also found 
expression for her art in stained glass. 
“| painted beside Linda while in school 
and have shared many happy times 
together since,” recalled Ms. Pretty. 
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Pooiptinis. Everyone leaves footprints. Our prints are made by the 
impression of our lives on the sands of time. A person is remem- 
bered for the weight of his or her character. For marks of accom- 
plishment. For shapes of kindness. For length of compassion. For 
width of personal warmth. For generosity. For values. When we leave 
positive impressions behind, we enhance the lives of our friends 
and loved ones. We give them footprints to follow. 

Thoughtful estate planning is one means we have to make a print 

in the sand, to help others recall our values. The Massachusetts 
College of Art Foundation has created the Longwood Society to help 
individuals strengthen the College as part of management of their 
own financial resources. A bequest to the Longwood Society is one 
of the most flexible ways to make a gift. 


An estate gift makes a positive statement. 


An estate 
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When you include the Massachusetts College of Art Foundation 
in the final disposition of your estate, you declare to your family 
and friends that you believe in and care about the mission of the 
College. Your parting gift becomes a clear declaration of your 
values. 


gift provides needed funding. 


An estate 


clip and mail 


Please send me free information 
~_/ about making a planned gift to the 
Massachusetts College of Art 


Please contact me to arrange for a 
—~_ personal visit. 


Please send me free information about 


\/ the Massachusetts College of Art 
Longwood Society. 


_Name: 
Phone Number: 
_ Address: 
= Citys2toeee 
State: 
Mail completed form to: 
Richard MacMillan, Massachusetts College of Art 


621 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02115-5882 


Zip: 


For more information: 


Estate gifts are especially valuable not only because they tend to be 
larger than annual gifts, but because they often come at critical 
times. They provide the extra boost to the budget that can make the 
difference between program advancement and program retrench- 
ment. Estate gifts can be designated for a specific purpose or they 
can be unrestricted for use where needed most. They can fund 
endowments that perpetually provide an ongoing witness to your 
friends and loved ones that you believe in the work of the 
Massachusetts College of Art. 


gift encourages imitation. 

There’s something about a well-planned estate gift that influences 
others to “go and do likewise.” As friends and family members plan 
their own estates, they may recall your generosity and thoughtful- 
ness. Your gift may unlock resources for the College from other 
estates. Several options can meet your needs while leaving a legacy 
of quality education for future generations. The Massachusetts 
College of Art Foundation has prepared a brochure that can help 
answer your questions and will be pleased to provide a copy on 
request. 


Richard MacMillan, Executive Director 
for Institutional Advancement, 
welcomes your confidential inquiries 
about contributions of all kinds and is 
happy to discuss the work of the 
Massachusetts College of Art Foundation 
to enhance and support the academic 
excellence of the College. Please contact 
him at the Office of External Affairs, 
621 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 
02115; (617) 232-1555, ext. 260. 


| Boston Printmakers 

| juried print exhibition 
Huntington Gallery 
March 2-April 6 


| All School Show 
Bakalar Gallery 
March 13-April 6 
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John Scott. 


Icharus 


Massachusetts College 

of Art Auction 

Bakalar & Huntington Galleries 
April 14-April 18 


MFA Thesis Exhibitions 
Bakalar & Huntington Galleries 
April, May 


Wednesday 

March 26 

John Scott 

7 PM 

Slide/Lecture, Trustee Room 
A New Orleans based sculptor, 
painter, printmaker, Scott is 
nationally known for his public 
artworks and is a MacArthur 
Fellow. Scott is the 1997 
Adderley lecturer; the Adderley 
series was established in 
memory of Tyrone (Maurice) 
Adderley, to invite to MassArt, 
artists, teachers and lecturers 
of color who challenge precon- 
ceptions, differentiate sources 
and affirm shared meanings in 
art. 


Annual Auction Set for April 18 


The 8th annual MassArt Benefit Auction 
sponsored by the MassArt Foundation 
will feature work from more than 200 
artists, some of whom are MassArt 
alumni or faculty. Several preview 
nights will lead up to the Friday night 
event and all sponsors of $500 or more 
will be invited to a special viewing and 
dinner. Last year’s auction raised 
$130,000 for academic initiatives and 
scholarships. With support from alumni 
and friends, we hope to exceed that 
amount this year. For more information 
or to be included on the invitation list, 
please call Rachel Reinhardt in the 
External Affairs Office at 232-1555, 


ext. 258. 

Subendeuy Wednesday 

March 29 April 23 April 14-May 23 
Open Portfolio Session Patricia Smith 3D at MassArt 
3-5 PM 7 PM 


3D Faculty Exhibition 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Art Gallery 

located at South Station 
Opening May 1, 6pm 
Hours M-F 10am-4pm 


Printmaking Studio Location TBA, 

Open to all artists, the session Poetry Performance 

provides an informal venue Patricia Smith is a poet 

to show and discuss work. and Boston Globe 
columnist.Presented by the 


April 2 

Marilene Phipps 

12:30 PM 

Slide/Lecture, Kennedy 406 
Haitian-born painter Marilene 
Phipps’ recent work features 
the altars and shrines of 
Haitian religions. 


Student Organization for 
Multicultural Affairsy Supported 
by the Student Government 
Association, and the Visiting 
Artists Program. 


Please call 617.232.1555 x 484 for updated/information. 


Looking In, Marilene Phipps. 
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Connections David Rose (’31) 


began working as a courtroom artist in the 1970s, providing 
sketches for NBC, CBS, Associated Press, Reuters and many 
newspapers and magazines. Rose continues to receive 
assignments and predicts that the television camera will not 
completely displace the artist in the courtroom. “After the 
Simpson trial, all judges are more careful about allowing 
television cameras,” he says. “And the camera is barred 
from the federal courts and the Supreme Court where the 
artist is allowed.” The following article is reprinted courtesy 
of Emmy, The Magazine of the Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences. 


History has long been recorded by artists. 
Among the famous names have been 
Honoré Daumier of nineteenth-century 
Paris, Winslow Homer of the American 


ivil Wa ederick Remington of 
e Weftery lic 
A typiéal day for a courtroom artist 
begins ik theXearly-morning hours with 
wake-up’eall from the news desk. The 
unplanned appearance of an important 
jtnes§ or’ udden announcement of a 
g-awaited verdict could mean a hurried 


“Covering trials has assignment to the downtown courthouse 


- - or a flight out of town. 
been the highlight of a Many defendants are uncomfortable 
my commercial career, being sketched. They send their attorneys 
says David Rose, whose into court to protest the artists’ presence; 
artistic skills and keen 


they deliberately turn away and hide their 
powers of observation faces, but to no avail. The artists watch and 
have captured the 


wait for those telling gestures and expres- 
drama in numerous 


sions — a snarl, a curl of the lip, a whis- 
a : pered aside to one of their aides. 
courtrooms, including Likeness is important, but with an 
the Pentagon Papers emphasis on the underlying personality. 
trial, the war crimes The artist looks for a composite portrait 
trial of Klaus Barbie in based on his gut response to the subject. 
France, the Rodney When | covered one of the hearings of killer 
‘ Z Gary Gilmore, he was standing a few feet 
King trial, and the Tel away from me, looking at me with those 
Aviv District Court trial 
(pictured above) of 
Yigal Amir, assassin of 


terrible eyes — that’s what | focused on. 
And when | covered the trial of the so-called 
Prime Minister Yitzak 
Rabin. 


California Mafia — five men who looked 
like they had been cast by Hollywood — 

| kept drawing the head guy, and then his 
lawyer came over and told me that his 
client didn’t want to be drawn. | drew him 
anyway. That was my job. 


Throughout the court day, an artist will 
work on four or five drawings, sometimes 
more. Because the drawings are combined 
during a newscast with videotape, artists do 
everything they can to bring their pictures 
to life. They introduce movement and variety, 
change points of view and use a combination 
of closeups and medium and long shots. 
Speed of execution is paramount. The camera 
crew is waiting in the TV transmission van, 
with only minutes to shoot the drawing and 
make deadline. The sketch is not intended 
as a work of art. Its one function is to provide 
the raw material for the final electronic 
screen image. 

The debate rages over whether cameras 
should be in the courtroom, but the fact is that 
they are well-entrenched. Courtroom artists 
have not disappeared, despite dire predictions, 
but they are now used on a much more limited 
basis. Artists seem to only be needed when a 
case is in federal court or in Supreme Court. 
They are there when judges ban cameras, as 
Judge Lawrence Antolini did in the Polly Klaas 
murder trial. They are there when special 
needs arise — to protect the identities of chil- 
dren, witnesses, or jurors. They are sometimes 
brought in to clarify complex visual situations. 

Whatever their uncertain future, documen- 
tary artists can look back with pride to their 
part in recording history. In times past, sketch 
art was often the only visual record of some of 
the most turbulent periods in American history, 
from Vietnam to the civil rights movement to 
federal trials for war crimes and espionage. 

In this high-tech world, courtroom artists are 
there, using their heads and hearts to docu- 
ment the action and passion of these events. 
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Thanks to generous support 
from alumni, corporate donors 
and other friends of the College, 
the Massachusetts College 

of Art Foundation has received 
more than $435,000 in dona- 
tions that will be matched by 
the state’s new Endowment 
Incentive Program for academic 
purposes. The Foundation hopes 
to secure $642,000 in cash 
and in-kind contributions by the 
end of the fiscal year in June 
and needs alumni support to 
meet this goal. It’s not too late to 
make a contribution — and 
your tihds will go farther tham 
ever in helping to lay the 
groundwork for a secure future 
for the College. 


Mark Your Calendars: 


W. hope all members of the five-year reunion 
classes from 1942 to 1992 will mark their calen- 
dars now and make plans to attend the upcoming 
reunion this fall. There’s no better opportunity 
to catch up with old friends and faculty members, 
meet members of the MassArt community from 
across the years, and see the transformation 

of the campus. 

The Alumni Board and Alumni Office will be 
making the necessary arrangements for the event. 
Members of each class have come forward to help 
out by contacting their classmates, but they can 
always use more help. Are you regularly in touch 
with some of your class members? Or would you 
like to renew your connections? Please call the 
Alumni Office to see how you can get involved. 
Alumni had a great time at last year’s event so we 
plan a similar schedule for this year — including 
tours of the campus led by students, a reception 
with President Sloan and retired faculty/emeriti, 
a buffet dinner, and the opportunity for classes 
to get together separately over coffee and dessert. 
If possible, we'd also like to feature alumni work 
in art and design via an ongoing slide presenta- 
tion. This would be a great opportunity to see 
how we’ve all put the skills we learned at MassArt 
into practice. If you'd like to coordinate this 
project, please contact the Alumni Office. And, of 
course, members of all other classes are welcome 
to attend. If you want to catch up with someone 
from one of these classes or are going to be in 
town that weekend, please contact the Alumni 
Office. The more the merrier! 


Paul Goodnight (75), Jose 
Rosa, ('93) Nancy Baptist, 
('79) Tom Wong, ('94) and 
Cheryl Warrick (’88) recently 
shared their experiences with 
students of color interested 

in pursuing careers as artists. 
A videotape of the symposium, 
“Claiming Your Voice: Creating 
a Difference,” is available in 
the Godine Library. 


What's your best pie@el of 
advice for someone who is just 
starting a career as an artist, 
designer or educator? Please 
drop us a note and we will 
share your real world experi- 
ences in the next issue of 
Perspectives. 


Budget hearings are underway 
to determine fiscal year 

1998 funding for the National 
Endowment for the Arts. The 
agency’s budget for fiscal 
years 1996 and 1997 has 
already been cut by 40 per- 
cent and the NEA continues to 
be a target by extremist groups 
for disproportionate funding 
cuts and even total elimina- 
tion. There’s a ray of hope in 
President Clinton’s budget 
request of $136 million for 
the NEA in fiscal year 1998 — 
an increase from the current 
budget of $99.5 million. It’s 
imperative to act now to 
reverse the erosion of federal 
support for the arts. Please 
write to your senators and 
representatives and urge them 
to support the President’s 
budget request and to vote for 
long-term, continued funding 
of the NEA. For more informa- 
tion and sample letters, 
contact Americans for the Arts, 
927 15th Street NW, 12th 
floor, Washington, DC 20005; 
(202) 371-2830. 


Are you involeeh Watignan 
organization thaBhas received 
NEA support?#P|éase send 

us the details so that we 

can establish a record of the 
agency's impact on the 
extended MassArt community. 


All alumni are invited to join 
DRU at its 25th anniversary 
celebration that will take place 
in May. It’s a great chance to 
see what’s happening at this 
non-profit, student-run design 
studio, one of the oldest of its 
kind. If you would like to be 
involved in the festivities, 
please contact the DRU office 
on the ninth floor of the Tower 
Building at (617) 232-1492. 
DRU alumni will automatically 
receive further information in 
the mail. 


We extend our apologies 

to the Class of 1941 for 
misidentifying the anniversary 
of their graduation in the 

last issue of Perspectives. 

To set the record straight, 

we offer our congratulations 
for their 55th anniversary, 
which was celebrated in the 
spring of 1996. 


PUTTING THINGS INTO PERSPECTIVE 


In addition to your submis- 
sions for News+Notes, 

|we welcome your comments 
on any of the articles in 
|Perspectives, as well as your 
thoughts about other topics 
|of interest to the MassArt 
|community. Please write to 
Pat Dixon, Editor, at the 
following address. 


621 Huntington Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 02115-5882 Address Correction Requested 


President Katherine 


Sloan was the first to 
inSfee? the gre digital 
came danated to 

the College fram AGFA 
division of Bauer 
through the initiative 
of Brian Alterio (°70), 
a Senior Industry 
Consultant for 
Electronic Imaging at 
AGFA. Now being used 
in the Photography 
department’s “Digital 
Darkroom” class taught 
by Accra Shepp, they 
will also be used in some 
computer sections of 
Studio Foundation and 
in computer illustration 


classes. 
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